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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The author of this paper investigates the relevance of Waldorf education for public urban school reform. 
Based on analysis of survey data from over 500 graduates of private U.S. Waldorf schools, review of 
documents from the Gates Foundation, and staff-interview and student-achievement data from four public 
W cddorf -methods schools, she develops the following three-part argument: 

1. New three R ’s and Waldorf: 

Waldorf graduate survey data suggest that alumni identify something that might be summarized as 
"rigor, " "relevance" and "relationship” as key outcomes of Waldorf education. 

2. New three R’s and urban public school youth: 

The goals have shifted over the past ten years for funders and policy makers alike to encompass more 
than high test scores. Now, what was “special" for “special children ” begins to gain attention as 
valuable for all. Bill Gates, Jr., and the Gates Foundation are leaders in articulating this shift. 
Founder and foundation argue for the new three R ’sfor all. Importantly, for the purposes of this 
analysis, they backed up their talk with dollars. In 2007 they approved funding for the first public 
Waldorf methods high school, in the Sacramento Unified School District. 

3. Three key findings on urban public schools with Waldorf methods: 

a. In their final year, the students in the study’ s four California case study public Waldorf- 
methods elementary schools match the top ten of peer sites on the 2006 California test 
scores and well outperform the average of their peers statewide. 

b. According to teacher, administrator and mentor reports, they achieve these high test 
scores by focusing on those new three R’s — rather than on rote learning and test prep — 
in a distinct fashion laid out by the Waldorf model. 

c. A key focus is on artistic learning, not just for students but, more importantly perhaps, for 
the adults. 

The author concludes by outlining key areas for further research. 

INTRODUCTION 

Back in 1996, when asked how she looked at the Waldorf educational model, Michelle Fine, then 
distinguished speaker of the American Education Research Association’s annual conference and education 
researcher, offered an answer that was clear and succinct: it is a “special philosophy for special children.” 
She then proceeded to give a riveting talk on imagination and social action. The moment was telling. If 
one reads the words of Waldorf education’s founding father, Rudolf Steiner (1861-1925) , imagination and 
social action are at once the vehicle and the goal of Waldorf education. At its inception, Waldorf was not 
to be a special, “boutique” reform. Nor was it to cater to “special” children. Steiner called for a “Volks” 
pedagogy, a schooling of the people for the people bridging separate castes that had been hardened by 
emerging industrialization. Yet leading educators such as Fine regarded it in 1996 as special for the 
special. 



At the time the notion of public, let alone urban public, Waldorf methods schools was largely unheard of. 
Times have changed. Just over a decade later, at the 2007 American Education Research Association’s 
annual conference, an invited panel addressed the question of Waldorf education’s relevance to the public 
sector. The room was full and questions from the audience were many. A shift had happened in the 
research community. The shift affected the perception of and the level of interest in Waldorf. 
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